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Why Computers Don't Belong in the Classroom and Other Reflections by a Computer 
Contrarian 


An interview with Clifford Stoll 


Clifford Stoll is an astronomer and pioneer Internet user. But, unlike most high-tech insiders, this 
University of California Berkeley astronomer isn't sure of the network's value. He is, in fact, more 
than just skeptical of the highly touted benefits of computers. And, Mr. Stoll is troubled by what he 
sees the real damage they may cause to American education. He expresses his doubts in a volume 
entitled High Tech Heretic: Why Computers Don't Belong in the Classroom and Other Reflections by 
a Computer Contrarian. He argues that instead of spending time in front of computers, youngsters 
need interaction with their peers and with their teachers. He argues that computing offers instant 
gratification instead of solving the real problems in American education which require interaction 
with teachers and improved discipline. In this interview the author talks about some of what he sees 
as the negative impacts of the high-tech revolution. 
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Q: Mr. Stoll, you write that "Our nation now spends about three billion dollars a year to wire our 
classrooms with an aim of making our country’s students computer literate. But how much computing 
does a high school student need to know?" you ask. 


CS: This is not rocket science. How long does it take to learn a word processing program? A day. 
Maybe two days. How much do we really need to know? Is it like - Oh, everybody has to be able to 
program computers? No, computing isn't hard to learn. In fact, it's fun. It's easy. Surfing the Internet, 
Jor instance. It might take you an afternoon to learn how to do it. 


Q: Well, why do so many educators see high technology as the solution to problems in the schools? 


CS: My feeling is it is an instant technological solution. Unfortunately, it doesn't solve the main 
problems. What are problems in American schools? It is often discipline, lack of attention, poor study 
habits, the unwillingness to sit down, in a disciplined manner, and learn. Computing offers instant 
gratification. Instant information. My problem is I don't believe it. I think that if you want a good 
education, a quality education, it requires responsibility, commitment, an inspiring teacher, a sense of 
hard work. All of these things are missing when you plug yourself (EFX) right into the Internet. 


Q: You say in High Tech Heretic that one of the things educators and software manufacturers say is 
that learning is fun when you use computers. But, you argue that learning isn't supposed to be fun. 


CS: Hey, for me, learning was never fun. It was work. It took hours of reading, of thinking, of looking 
stuff up. Turning learning into a game is to denigrate the most important thing we can do as human 
beings: To teach, to learn. 


Q: You do say that you are not advocating zero computing for children. How should computers be 
used in classrooms, if at all? 


CS: It's okay to plunk a kid in front of a computer. Just like it's okay for kids to watch TV. The 
problem is that we can see, after a generation or two, that lots of television tends to be bad for kids, 
and adults too. We haven't yet learned the pernicious way in which computers work against an 
education. How much computing do we need? My feeling is that up to 12 years old, the answer is 
close to zero. In high school, teenagers, yeah, the graduate of a high school ought to know word 
processing, ought to know what a spreadsheet does, ought to have a sense of what a data base does, 
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ought to know how to send and receive e-mail. On the other hand, this isn't really tough stuff. This is a 
Jew weeks worth of instruction. Not many semesters. 


Q: When students use computers they give something up. Time must be made for kids to get in front of 
a computer. 


CS: One of the weird things for me is to visit schools in California and the principal, time and time 
again, walks up and says: "Let me show you my wonderful computer lab." There are rows and rows of 
Apple Macintoshes, and PCs. My first question is not: How fast are they, or how many are there? My 
first question is: What did this computer lab used to be? The answer is telling: "Oh, this room? It used 
to be the music studio, but we don't teach music here anymore." "This computer lab? Oh, this was the 
art room. We don't teach art." "This multi-media system? This used to be the library, but we got rid of 
the books and installed computers." There's a price. The price is we only have a certain number of 
hours. We only have certain space in our schools. Bringing computers in means that we necessarily 
are going to push something else out? 


Q: Books are another of your favorite subjects. You worry about the demise of libraries being 
replaced by high-tech bins. 


CS: The technologists, the computer jocks, like to think of the library of the future which will be 
electronic. It will have modems and databases. But we won't have books. The Internet prevents you 
Jrom reading books. You can't read a book online. You can look at a couple of pages on the screen. 
But, a whole book? No you can't do it because after about three or four pages your eyes glass over. 
The Internet discourages reflection and deep thought. It encourages just glossing over, as quick as 
possible, The Internet is a terrific way to look up facts and a terrible way to get a story. 


Q: There is so much talk about the virtual community. But you see the Internet as discouraging 
communities. 


CS: The virtual community? The word virtual does not mean "virtue." It means "not." When I go to 
the store and they say: The shirt that you brought in is virtually done. It means it is not done, in the 
same way that the virtual community is not a community. There is no commitment there. When you log 
off, you are not a member of it anymore. My flesh and blood community, the sense of knowing my 
neighbor, knowing the guy across the street, having dinner with the people down the block, getting 
along with each other and making compromises, that's a genuine community with a commitment. 
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Q: The way you put it is that "The price of computing at home, as in school and at work, is far more 
than the cost of the hardware. The opportunity costs us our time and is taken out of our individual 
lives and our very real neighborhoods." 


CS: It's almost Faustian. Yes, computing delivers this cornucopia of goodies, of wonderful gizmos 
and fast moving images. But, it takes something out of us. What it takes out of us is our soul. We can 
stick our heads into cyberspace, but our bodies remain in a real physical world. Our minds de-couple 
from who we are. 


Q: I sense a bit of ambivalence here. You've been busy with computers as a physicist and astronomer 
for many, many years. How did you come up with these contrarian ideas, as you say? 


CS: You're right. I love computers. Technology doesn't scare me. In fact, if anything, our problem is 
obsession with it. No, it's not computers that bother me. It's the culture of computing. It's this idea 
that says: If you're not online, if you don't have a website, if you don't have all sorts of computers in 
front of you, then the train of progress is leaving the station. And you are going to left in the past. 


Q: What's the reaction been from your colleagues? 


CS: It varies from: "Hey, Cliff, you're all wrong," to "Yeah, we have to hear more of this." It's bi- 
polar. People either agree with it, or strongly disagree with it. My feeling is that we computer jocks 
need to begin opening a computing discussion: How much computing do we need? Are we importing 
yet a new television into our lives? Do we need more channels of video, or maybe fewer channels? 
Less time in front of the tube and more time with each other. 


Thank you, Mr. Stoll. We've been speaking with Clifford Stoll, an astronomer at the University of 
California Berkeley, and author of High Tech Heretic: Why Computers Don't Belong in the 
Classroom and Other Reflections by a Computer Contrarian. 
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